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XIV. An Account of Perfons who could not dijtingui/b Co- 
tours. By Mr. Jbfeph Huddart, in a Letter to the Rev. 
Jofeph Prieftley, LL.B. F. R. S. 



c i u London, 

* * K » Jan. 15, 1777. 

Read Feb. ijTTThEN I had the pleafure of waiting on 
you laft winter, I had hopes before now 
of giving you a more perfect account of the peculiarity 
of vifion which I then mentioned to you, in a perfon of 
my acquaintance in the North: however, if I give you 
now the beft I am able, I perfuade myfelf you will par- 
don the delay. 

I promifed to procure you a written account from the 
perfon himfelf, but this I was unfortunately difappointed 
in, by his dying fuddenly of a pleurify a fhort time 
after my return to the country. 

You will recollect I told you that this perfon lived at 

Mary-port in Cumberland, near which place, viz. at Al- 

lonby,I my felf live, and having known him about ten years 

have had frequent opportunities of converting with him. 

7 His 
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His name was Harris, by trade a fhoe-maker. I had, 
often heard from others that he could difcern the form 
and magnitude of all obje&s very diflindtly, but could 
not diftinguifh colours. This report having excited my 
curiofity, I converfed with him frequently on the fub- 
je<5t. The account he gave was this : That he had reafon 
to believe other perfons faw fomething in objecTis which 
he could not fee; that their language feemed to mark 
qualities with confidence and precifion, which he could 
only guefs at with hefitation, and frequently with error. 
His firft fufpicion of this arofe when he was about four 
years old. Having by accident found in the ftreet a 
child's flocking, he carried it to a neighbouring houfe to 
inquire for the owner: he obferved the people called it 
a red flocking, though he did not underftand why they 
gave it that denomination, as he himfelf thought it com- 
pletely defcribed by being called allocking. The circum- 
fiance, however, remained in his memory, and together 
with fubfequent obfervations led him to the knowledge 
of his defect. As the idea of colours is among the firft 
that enters the mind, it may perhaps feem extraordinary 
that he did not obferve his want of it ftill earlier. This, 
however, may in fome meafure be accounted for from 
the tircumftance of his family being quakcrs, among 

whom 
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whom a general uniformity of colours is known to pre- 
vail. 

He obferved alfo that, when young, other children 
could difcern cherries on a tree by fome pretended dif- 
ference of colour, though he could only diftinguifh 
them from the leaves by their difference of fize and 
fhape. He obferved alfo, that by means of this difference 
of colour they could fee the cherries at a greater diftance 
than he could, though he could fee other objects at as 
great a diftance as they; that is, where the fight was not 
affifted by the colour. Large objects he could fee as well 
as other perfons; and even the fmaller ones if they were 
not enveloped in other things, as in the cafe of cherries 
among the leaves. 

I believe he could never do more than guefs the name 
of any colour 5 yet he could diftinguifh white from black, 
or black from any light or bright colour. Dove or ftraw- 
colour he called white, and different colours he fre- 
quently called by the fame name : yet he could difcern a 
difference between them when placed together. In ge- 
neral, colours of an equal degree of brightnefs, how- 
ever they might otherwife differ, he frequently con- 
founded together. Yet a ftriped ribbon he could diftin- 
guifh from a plain one; but he could not tell what the 
colours were with any tolerable exactnefs. Dark colours 
3 in 
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in general he often miftook for black, but never ima- 
gined white to be a dark colour, nor a dark to be a white 
colour. 

He was an intelligent man, and very defirous of un- 
derstanding the nature of light and colours, for which 
end he had attended a courfe of ledbures- in natural phi- 
lofophy. 

He had two brothers in the fame chrcumftance* as to 
fight; and two other brothers and fifters who, as well as- 
their parents, had nothing of this defect. 

One of the firft mentioned brothers, who is now liv- 
ing, is mafter of a trading veflel belonging to Mary- 
port. I met with him in December 1776, at Dublin, 
and took the opportunity of converting with him. I 
wifhed to try his capacity to diftinguifh the colours 
in a prifm, but not having one by me, I aflted him, 
Whether he had ever feen a rain-bow ? He replied, He 
had often, and could diftinguifh the different colours; 
meaning only, that it was compofed of different colours, 
for he could not tell what they were- 

I then procured and fhewed him a piece of ribbon : 
he immediately, without any difficulty, pronounced it a 
ftriped and not a plain ribbon. He then attempted to 
name the different ftripes : the feveral ftripes of white 
he uniformly, and without hefitation, called white : the 
four black ftripes he was deceived in, for three of them 

he 
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li£ thought brown, though they were exactly of the fame 
ihade with the others which he properly called black, 
lie fpoke, however, with diffidence as' to all thofe ftripesj 
and it muft be owned, the black was not Very diftin<5t : the 
light green he called yellow; but he was not very pofi*- 
tive: he faid, (t I think this is what you call yellow.'' 
The middle ftripe, which had a flight tinge of red, 
he called a fort of blue. But he was mdft of all deceived 
«by the orange colour; of this he fpoke very confidently, 
faying, " This is the colour of grafs ; this is green." 1 
alfo ftiewed him a great variety of ribbons, the colour of 
which he fometimes named rightly, and fometimes as 
differently as poffible from the true colours* 

Talked him, Whether he imagined it poffible for all 
the various colours faefaw, to be mere difference of light 
and fhade; whether he thought they co\ild be various 
degrees between white and black; and that all colours 
could be compofed of thefe two mixtures only? With 
fome hefitatiOh he replied, No, he did imagine there 
was fome other difference. 

I could not conveniently procure from this perfonan 
account in writing; but I have given his own words, 
having fet them down in writing immediately. Befides, 
as this converfation happened only the ioth of laft 

month 
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months, it is ftill frefh in my memory. I have endea- 
voured to give a faithful account of this matter, and not 
to render it more wonderful than it really is. 

It is proper to add, that the experiment of the ftriped 
ribbon was made in the day-time, and in a good light. 

I am, sir, 8tc. 
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